Food Is 


San Jose officials are trying 
to ban free meals and out- 
law compassion. Food Not 
Bombs is fighting back. 


by Keith McHenry, Food Not 
Bombs co-founder 


an Jose Food Not Bombs plans to 

continue sharing free meals with the 

hungry at St. James Park regardless 
of the City of San Jose’s plan to ban the 
decades-old practice. 

Please consider helping us share food 
without a permit — punishable as an 
infraction or maybe even a misdemeanor 
— at St. James Park in San Jose at 2:00 
p.m. on August 6, the 72nd anniversary of 
America’s nuclear bombing of Hiroshima. 

Food Not Bombs has been sharing free 
vegan meals at the park for more than 15 
years, and is just one of many groups that 
have been sharing meals there with the 
hungry people of San Jose. 

“We believe that it’s a church’s right to 
be able to feed. the poor,” said Pastor Scott 
Wagers of CHAM Ministries, which has 
been sharing meals with the hungry in St. 
James Park for 20 years. “That’s an exten- 
sion of our religious freedom, and the bot- 
tom line is we’ll fight for this.” 

_ Matt Cano, assistant parks and recre- 
ation director, in an attempt to justify the 
ban, told the San Jose Mercury News, 
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a Right, Not a Privilege 


“Everybody is really focused on making 
sure that the daily experience of everybody 
using the park, whether it’s a resident who 
lives near there or someone doing business 
near there, is a great experience. We are try- 
ing to reactivate the park, with things like 
yoga, movies at night, running clubs. We all 
need great open spaces.” 

City Councilman Raul Peralez wrote a 
letter to homeless advocates attempting to 
justify San Jose’s plan to ban free meals 
for hungry and homeless people. Peralez 
said, “Feeding our homeless must be done 
in a manner that is consistent and com- 
bined with the other wrap-around services 
that our homeless neighbors need to get 
back on their feet.” 

Councilman Peralez is advancing the 
failed theory that “street feeding” enables 
the homeless to stay homeless and that 
they would have access to recovery pro- 
grams and jobs if they were unable to get 
meals on the streets and were forced to eat 
indoors at “established” programs. 

Why are San Jose officials doing this 
now? Participants in the social networking 
site Nextdoor generated e-mails to city 
officials urging them to’ stop the sharing 
of meals at St. James Park. This e-mail 
campaign might not have reflected the 
true feelings of many in the community 
and may have been inspired by the police 
and business interests. (Nextdoor is large- 
ly populated by the type of busybodies 
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A New Pair of Glasses, 
A New Way of Seeing 


Homelessness is about discovering that your lifelong 
friends and family, the very people you thought were 
truly supportive of you, are suddenly very leery of you. 


by Andy Pope 


he first time in my life that I had 

ever lost a pair of glasses was on 

May 20, 2004, when I awoke in 
Golden Gate Park and realized that I had 
casually tossed my glasses down in the 
foliage when I was about to go to sleep 
the previous night. I and another person 
spent about a half hour trying to find 
them, then concluded they were lost. 


Since I had only been homeless for a 
few weeks since April 1, 2004, I had not 
yet come to terms with the many subtle 
nuances that would distinguish my home- 
less life from my previous life. Losing a 
pair of glasses is one of them. 

When I lived in a house, I might have 
casually tossed my glasses onto the rug of 
my bedroom floor. I might have spent a 
few minutes looking for them, possibly 
‘even more than a few minutes, depending 
on the nature of the toss and the location 
of the landing. But once I had found them, 
I could not truthfully claim to have lost 


them. I had only misplaced them. 

Yet, the $300 pair of corrective reading 
glasses that I lost on that morning in the 
park could never be replaced. 

This is telling. Homelessness is not 
about misplacement. It’s about loss. In 
some cases — in my case, for example — 
deep loss. Loss that a person doesn’t get 
over very easily. In some cases, they 
might not get over it in an entire lifetime. 
In my case? Well, the jury is still out. 

As I walked toward a certain cafe that 
morning where another homeless person 
was going to buy me a cup of coffee, I 
told myself: ‘““Now I really *have* to do 
something about my situation! I’ve got to 
stop being homeless before this gets any 
worse. All kinds of things have been hap- 
pening since I’ve been homeless that [ 
could never have predicted would happen. 
Problems that used to take me five or ten 
minutes to solve have been setting me 
back for days.” 

But then I thought: “How do I stop 
being homeless?” 5 


Forgotten Man.” A homeless man ignored in the midst of a city. 


I did not know the answer then, and I 
do not know it now. That was twelve 
years ago. Now is now. You cannot imag- 
ine the number of “subtle nuances” that 
have accumulated in those twelve years. 

If I became cold when I lived in a house, 
I turned on the heater. It took me less than 
one minute. If I become cold now, I go 
about town looking for extra layers of 
clothing outside the good will stores, in the 
drop boxes and on the ground. 


Art by Maynard Dixon 


And remember, there are thousands of 
other homeless people living in the Bay 
Area. Many of them are very much like 
me, and so many of them are doing the 
exact same thing. We fight each other 
over a pair of pants. It can literally take 
me days to turn coldness into warmth. 
Sometimes you don’t even bother. You’re 
starting to become hardened. You’re tired 
of fighting another homeless person for 


See A New Way of Seeing page 3 
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The move to baa meak ‘programs for iitingry people comes 
at a time when the federal government is planning to cut 
food stamps, Meals on Wheels, and other aid to the poor- 
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who infest neighborhood associations.) 

Fortune Magazine reported in July 
2014 that “Nextdoor had formed more 
than 170 partnerships with police depart- 
ments and agencies, add[ing] new cities at 
a much faster clip, potentially leading to a 
new phase of growth for the site.” 

“I view Nextdoor as neighborhood 
watch for the 21st century,” said Lt. Chris 
Bolton of the Oakland Police Department, 
who helped pilot his department’s part- 
nership with Nextdoor in April 2014. 

So, that’s in part where the impetus for 

the new policy came from. On July 28, I 
called the director’s office of the 
Department of Parks, Recreation and 
Neighborhood Services to find out if 
churches feeding the hungry at St. James 
Park would be cited with an infraction or 
a misdemeanor. 
_. The woman I spoke with at the direc- 
tor’s office explained that the policy of 
trying to end food sharing in St. James 
Park was not limited to that park, but 
would include all city parks. 

She claimed it would be a violation of 
the Santa Clara County’s Environmental 
Health Department’s food permit policy 
and had nothing to do with the city, but 
when asked if the police would be calling 
the county, she did not think so. 

She also explained that the policy was 
“a work in progress” and that no law 
against sharing food was in place yet. 
“Right now it’s just educational. We are 
directing people to wrap-around services.” 

After a few more questions, she said 
the police might issue tickets related to 
violation of the Prohibited Articles in 
Park Municipal Code 13.44.090 that car- 
ries a fine of $100 or they might even cite 
people for an unspecified misdemeanor. 
“That would be up to the police.” 

I asked if she knew where the idea of 
providing wrap-around services originat- 
ed. She had no idea and she directed me 
to Ray Bramson, Director of Housing. I 
could not reach his office. Those wrap- 
around services seem to include Food Not 
Bombs, since I receive at least one or two 
calls every few months from hungry peo- 
ple referred to San Jose Food Not Bombs 
by San Jose Social Services. 

Over 70 American cities have passed 
laws banning or limiting the sharing of 
free food outside in public spaces. So far 
in the first seven months of this year, 
authorities arrested Food Not Bombs vol- 
unteers in Tampa, told Miami Food Not 
Bombs volunteers they couldn’t share 
food, and have introduced a new ordi- 
nance against sharing meals outside i in Ft. 
Lauderdale, Florida. 

During the past six months, police told 
Food Not Bombs to stop sharing meals in 
Buffalo, New York, Eureka, California, 
and sent health department officials to 
interfere with Food Not Bombs in 
Champaign Urbana, Illinois. The struggle 
for the right of Food Not Bombs to share 
meals outside in Houston, Texas, is also 
heating up, and anti-homeless advocates 
in Santa Cruz, California, continue their 
attempts to close the twice weekly Food 
Not Bombs meal. 

Public outcry against these attempts to 
stop people from providing free food for 
the hungry has inspired the creation of the 
myth mentioned above about the dangers 
of “street feeding.” This myth claims that 
meals shared on the streets “enable the 
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“homeless” and sisssuice them from 
seeking recovery services. This theory is 
being adopted by cities all across the 
United States as justification for laws ban- 
ning free meals. 

Robert Marbut, a consultant hired by 
cities to address homelessness, is likely 
the most prominent advocate of this theo- 
ry, and has been hired as a highly paid 
consultant by several cities. Daytona 
Beach renewed Marbut’s contract in 
January 2015 at a cost of $7,201.25 per 
month for 14 months, plus up to $35,000 
for expenses. The new payment will bring 
Marbut’s total compensation from the city 
since last year to roughly $185,000. 

NPR’s Rachel Martin interviewed 
Marbut in 2014 after the City of Ft. 
Lauderdale, Florida, generated headlines 
about the arrest of 90-year-old Arnold 
Abbott and Food Not Bombs volunteers 


. for sharing food outside the downtown 


library. Said Marbut, “If you give food on 
the street, you end up in a very convoluted 
way, but still an important way, you end 
up preventing people from going into 24/7 
programming.” 

Marbut’s “Seven Guiding Principles of 
Homeless Transformation — Moving from 
Enablement to Engagement” states in prin- 
ciple 6, “Street feeding programs without 
comprehensive services actually increase 
and promote homelessness.” Translation: 
It’s not sky-high rents and lack of decent- 
paying jobs that drive people into home- 
lessness: it’s the yummy free food. 

Marbut’s model program is the 37-acre 
Haven for Hope campus that opened in 
the summer of 2010 in his home town of 
San Antonio, Texas. Local media wel- 
comed the opening: “Comprehensive ser- 
vices like those provided at Haven For 
Hope are typically only available in state 
prisons.” The campus has 550 closed-cir- 
cuit television cameras and a staff of 40 
security guards. 

The San Antonio Express published an 
article in 2015 titled “Street feeding caus- 
ing headaches.” It read in part: “When 
Haven opened in 2010, the city made 
street feeding of the homeless illegal, 
unless it’s done by licensed kitchens.” 
The only high-profile enforcement of this 
law was against a licensed kitchen. Chef 
Joan Cheever, owner of Chow Train, was 
cited and threatened with a $2,000 fine for 
sharing food with the hungry at Maverick 
Park in April of 2015. 

But sending people to Haven For 
Hope, and the law against sharing food 
with the hungry on the streets, has failed 
to force the homeless out of sight. Sixteen 
years after outlawing “street feeding” in 
San Antonio, the Rivard Report reported 
on the Department of Public Works and 
Haven For Hope’s program of periodic 
cleanups of homeless camps: “Dozens of 
homeless camps are hiding in plain sight 
throughout downtown San Antonio.” 

San Antonio is not the only city to wit- 
ness the failure of programs based on 
Marbut’s theory. Fort Smith, Arkansas, 
Placer County and Fresno in California, 
Daytona Beach, Ft. Lauderdale, Key West, 
Sarasota, St. Petersburg and Pensacola in 
Florida, are among the cities that tried 
Marbut’s program, only to find hundreds of 
people still forced to live on the streets. 

St. Petersburg hired Marbut, and at his 
suggestion opened The Pinellas Safe 
Harbor facility in the old county jail. 
According to sheriff’s department data 
from 2011 through 2013, just 7 percent of 


Santa Cruz Food Not Bombs has been sharing meals during the 
Freedom Sleepers sleep-out protests at Santa Cruz City Hall. 


those leaving the facility found permanent 
housing, while 3 percent went to another 
shelter or to a friend or relative. Most 
returned to the streets within a month. 

The effort to make it more difficult for 
people to have access to food (“street 
feeding” — as if they were animals) 
comes at a time when the federal govern- 
ment is drafting legislation that would cut 
food stamps, Meals on Wheels, and other 
aid to the poorest Americans, while redi- 
recting those tax dollars to an increase in 
military spending and tax breaks for cor- 
porations and the 1%. 

Trump’s 2018 budget asks for $192 
billion in cuts to food stamps over the 
next decade. He intends to cut funding for 


after-school programs that help provide 


food to 1.6 million children, and he is ask- 
ing for changes that would cut millions of 
dollars from Meals on Wheels. 

Over 13 percent of the American popu- 
lation currently receive SNAP food stamp 
benefits, including low-income families 
with children, the elderly, people with dis- 
abilities, and those who have recently 
become unemployed. They receive an 
average of about $4.17 per day or $1.39 
per meal. Nearly half of SNAP recipients 
are children. That’s 20 million kids, or 1 
in 4 Americans under the age of 18. 


Food Not Bombs has a long history of sharing free meals in Santa Cruz. 
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Congress just passed a huge increase in 
military spending exceeding Trump’s pro- 
posed “defense” budget request by $18.5 
billion. The National Defense 
Authorization Act (NDAA) would spend 
$696 billion on the military in fiscal year 
2018, beyond President Trump’s requested 
budget — a budget the White House boost- 
ed as a “historic increase in defense spend- 
ing.” The NDAA received bipartisan sup- 
port, with 117 House Democrats and all but 
eight Republicans voting in favor. 

There has never been a more important 
time to support more food and fewer 
bombs. If you cannot join Food Not Bombs 
in San Jose on August 6, please consider 
organizing a solidarity meal that weekend 
in your own community. Make a sign or 
banner supporting San Jose Food Not 
Bombs and share photos of your action 
with menu @foodnotbombs net. Invite local 
media to report on your solidarity meal. 

You can also write San Jose Mayor 
Sam Liccardo at mayoremail @sanjose- 
ca.gov and San Jose City Council member 
Raul Peralez at district3@sanjoseca.gov 
and tell them to support the right to share 
meals with the hungry at St. James Park. 

Food Not Bombs, and the hungry peo- 
ple we serve, would appreciate it. 
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Like soldiers coming home 
from war, homeless people 
suffer from post-traumatic 
stress. In both cases, help is 
hard to find — and people 
die in both situations. 


by Ron Anderson 


ne thousand, four hundred and 

sixty days of homelessness — 

every day crawling into a tiny 

tent. My only entertainment 
was the woman in the tent next to mine 
singing, “Oh Lord Why Me? Why Me?” 
over and over again. 

I actually believed that once I r 
into my one-bedroom apartmen 
homeless life would be like last su 
— gone for good. But it was not like that. 

The living nightmare had been perma- 
nently imprinted-in my mind. And if that 
was not enough, the nightmare is every- 
where I look, even outside my five-story 
apartment window. I felt like an 
American citizen living in a health epi- 
demic environment — dead rats and plen- 
ty of garbage for everyone. 

Life after the encampment means I can 
lay in my bed not having to get up to see 
what the encampment residents are doing 
at the crack of dawn. The memory is 
seared in my mind of young girls and 
grown women running their hands 
viciously through their hair to get rid of 
any bugs that might be there. 

Now, in my apartment, I lay there miser- 
able and ask myself why am I doing this. 
Why can’t I forget? Is it because right 
before I go to.bed, I tell the encampment 
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-» “good night” and:then leave the blinds open 


so.I can check on them during the night? __ 
Is it because I became what I lived? 
Once a homeless person, always a homeless 
person, like a policeman whois no longer 
on the force but will always be a cop. 
I’ve been asked, how does it feel to 
finally be free from homelessness? I 


Many tent encampments have been set up in Oakland and Berkeley due to the critical shortage of housing anal shelter beds. 


answer, it’s like a soldier coming home 
from war being forced to adjust and cope 
with a life that has been changed forever. 
I feel that going to war and being home- 
less can be-placed in the same circle. People 
die in both situations. Both suffer from 
post-traumatic stress and help is hard to 
find. Kill two birds at the same time. 
(Another proposal to city leaders, maybe?) 
Life after the encampment is like deal- 


. ing with the horror of having total recall. I. 
_Walk past a restaurant garbage dumpster, 


and I see myself, hungry and lost, going 
through the garbage for food. Some days I 
feel like a homeless person with door 
keys, because I still have to go to the 
Food Bank for food like I did when I was 
out there on the street. 


There are days I feel like I am walking 
on egg shells, taking soft and careful steps 
to make good decisions between buying 
food for the month and paying my med- 
ication co-pay. 

I feel alive when I go to Capitol Hill as 
a Senior Advocate with St. Mary’s Center 
Hope & Justice Program, chanting with 
hundreds of other poor people, “We need 
more money for SSI!” 


Life after the encampment means 
going to a men’s support group to release 


any and all things that have piled up 
inside of me. It means seeing my case- 
worker once a week, plenty of Narcotics 
Anonymous meetings and especially shar- 
ing my story. 

I would like to start a Homeless 
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the only sweatshirt in your size. 

This, too, is telling. Homelessness is 
not about warmth — it’s about coldness. 
It’s about discovering that your lifelong 
friends and family members, the very 
people whom you thought were truly sup- 
portive of you, are suddenly very leery of 
you. They won’t take your truthful state- 
ments at face value anymore. They keep 
looking for the “reason” why you’re 
homeless, and in so doing completely 
ignore the obvious fact that you are home- 
less because you don’t have a home. 

So you turn to them for support, just 
the way you always used to, in the hope 
that they might help you to find a home, 
just the way they always used to help you 
deal with a difficult co-worker or help 
you after the break-up of a relationship. 
They cannot seem to imagine that all 
these problems you are having are the 
result of the conditions of homelessness, 
and not the cause. 

They find that while you always used to 
be noted for your punctuality, you suddenly 
are showing up late. They correlate this 
with your increasing instances of absent- 
mindedness, and conclude that you need a 
psychiatrist. You know in your heart that as 
soon as you are no longer homeless, you 
won’t have these problems anymore, so you 
start to feel a bit brushed off. 


They brush off your need for a place to 
live by providing answers for all the other 
problems, while ignoring the fact that these 
other problems are related to all the “subtle 
nuances” that distinguish your homeless life 
from your previous life. You suddenly real- 
ize that half of these people you thought 
were so supportive never really did a damn 
thing for you at all. 

Anybody can give advice. It takes 
somebody who really loves you to let you 
in much farther than that. But they’re not 
letting you in. You thought they loved 
you. But where is the warmth? Why is 
your own brother, even having a spare 
room in his house, abandoning you to 
sleep out in the cold? 

Finally, you yourself become cold. You 
thought you were warm, but all these cold 
blasts are turning down your temperature. 
The cold blasts accumulate. You used to be 
able to handle cold weather, but you’re get- 
ting older, and it’s getting harder. 

You used to think you could endure 
homelessness till the end of your days. 
Now you know that if you don’t get inside 
soon, those days will be drastically short- 
ened. The many unanswered pleas for dig- 
nified shelter accumulate. The failed 
attempts at getting a stint in a homeless 
shelter that leads anywhere but to another 
homeless shelter accumulate. 

The subtle nuances themselves accu- 
mulate. When I lived indoors, how many 
times did I lose my cell phone? If I recall 


correctly, none at all. Since I’ve been 
homeless, how many different cell phones 
have I had? It pains me to count. 

“Why is Andy losing his cell phone so 
often?” I seem to hear them ask. It’s not just 
because there’s a drastic increase in Andy’s 
absent-mindedness. It’s because homeless 
people steal from homeless people. If there 
is a cell phone in my backpack, I can guar- 
antee you it will be gone within a month or 
so. Usually, within a week. 

As far as the $300 pair of protective 
reading glasses is concerned, talk about 
your “luxury” problem! I’ve been buying 
non-corrective readers for $1.10 at the 
dollar store for as long as I can remember. 
And the rate at which I am losing them is 
steadily increasing. I cannot solve this 
problem of losing my glasses three to five 
times a week without help. Real help. 
From someone who cares. 

Somebody help me. Let me keep a pair 
of reading glasses everywhere I try to use 
this computer. Somebody help me. Give 
me a place to live. Somebody, somebody, 
somebody... 

“Why isn’t Andy helping himself?” 

Because homelessness is not about love. 
It’s about hate. Jesus could have had a place 
to live, you know. He could have lived any- 
where he wanted to. So why did he choose 
to live outdoors, a wanderer without a fixed 
home? Well, look at it this way. 

If Jesus had been living in some nice, 
plush, three-story house and living the 
good life, how would that have prepared 
him for the event that He knew was com- 
ing, when He would have to endure the 
mockeries of those who tortured Him to 
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Anonymous meeting. People from both 
sides of homelessness, ones who are still in 
it and those who have overcome it, sharing 
their experience and insight on how to rise 
above the hurdles to overcoming homeless- 
ness, and then how to overcome what hap- 
pens to you after homelessness. 

An apartment isn’t always your way 
out of homelessness. The first step might 
be to live in a hotel room, a shelter or a 


transitional housing unit — but a roof and 
a floor is better than the sky and ground! 


Life after the encampment is about 
unlocking the door to my home. But most 
of all, it is to keep on pushing upward and 
forward like I did when I pushed myself 
out of that tiny tent every day in the 
homeless encampment. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


If you love and appreciate Street 
Spirit, we hope you will give to our criti- 
cally important new “Save Our Street 
Spirit” Fundraising Campaign, in which 
all gifts made by credit card via Paypal or 
Network for Good at www.youthspiritart- 
works.org will be matched dollar-for-dol- 
lar by a major donor in 2017. Checks can 
also be sent to: Youth Spirit Artworks— 
Street Spirit Newspaper, 1740 Alcatraz 
Ave, Berkeley, CA, 94703. 

Contact Sally Hindman, Youth 
Spirit Artworks, 1740 Alcatraz 
Avenue, Berkeley, CA 94703 

Phone: 510-282-0396. 

Web: www. youthspiritartworks.org 


death out of pure hatred for anything so 
good as Him? How would He have been 
tough enough to produce enough love to 
compensate for all the hate in all the his- 
tory of the world? 

The thing is, I’m not Jesus. I’m not 
headed toward that kind of event, but I am 
headed toward an event that will be suffi- 
cient for who I am. Let me in, please. 
Before it’s too late. 
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At the crossroads of loneli- 
ness and despair, a homeless 
man unexpectedly finds love. 


Story by Beth Sherwood 


Introduction: My story was actually 
inspired by a homeless man whom I used 
to see on my daily walk home from work. 
He often stood with his dog at an intersec- 
tion along the route. I worked at a restau- 
rant at the time and I began occasionally 
bringing scraps for the dog and any left- 
over items for the man. 

He was very appreciative and his dog 
was very sweet and well-behaved. Then I 
stopped seeing him. I wondered if he had 
gone to another location, but after about a 
week, a makeshift cross appeared on the 
corner where he would stand. I didn’t 
know his name and had no idea how to 
find out if something had happened to 
him. Then I wondered about the dog. If 
something had happened to the man, what 
had become of his loyal companion? 

It really brought home how much 
homelessness strips people of their 
humanity and even their identity. I never 
found out anything more about him, nor 
did I ever see him again. The following 
story is basically my ode to a man whose 

name I never even knew. 
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e lay listening to what was left of 
the storm. The torrent had been 
reduced to a slight drizzle and 
ultraviolet light no longer snaked across 
the sky. He was reluctant to get up, enjoy- 
ing the rare moment of serenity. A cool 
breeze followed in the wake of the storm, 


offering a temporary reprieve from the 


usually relentless humidity. 


He felt Jenny breathing beside him. 


She too seemed to be relishing the peace- 
fulness of the afternoon. At that moment, 
he felt almost content. He knew he had to 
get going and he reluctantly got to his 
feet. Jenny followed his cue, stretching as 
she rose. 

The slightly decrepit carport sat slight- 
ly behind AJ’s corner store. He was grate- 
ful to AF for allowing them to take refuge 
in the carport and didn’t want to overstep 
and risk having the invitation revoked. He 
grabbed his bag and discreetly made his 
way to the side street so as not to cross in 
front of the store. Jenny dutifully trotted 
alongside him, her tail wagging slightly. 
He had a length of rope that served as a 
leash, but it was mostly for show; he had 
an innate understanding of her role. 

They crossed the street and took their 
place on their customary corner. Jenny lay 
at his feet. He watched the procession of 
cars go by, a few slowing to give him 
some loose change. The rain tended to 
make people more sympathetic, although 
he had discovered that there was a fine 
line. In a downpour, people didn’t want to 
roll down their windows in order to give 
money. It definitely wasn’t worth spend- 
ing two days in damp clothes. 

However, in the immediate aftermath, 
when the torrential rain was still fresh in 
everyone’s mind, the handouts were more 
forthcoming. Of course, he still got the 
usual dirty looks and comments from the 
curmudgeons, but he did his best to tune 
them out. What bothered him more, even 
now, was the people who averted their 
eyes and pretended not to see him. His old 
life was barely a memory and the people 
who looked right past him made him feel 
like little more than an apparition. Still, he 
reflected, before joining the homeless 
republic, had he been much different? 

A group of teenage boys, who were 
headed to play bocce on the neutral 
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James Kelly and his dog lived in the Liberty City occupation outside Berkeley’s Old City Hall. 
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Surprised by Love on the Streets of Purgatory 


David Bacon photo 


Jenny spied him and broke into a run, pulling the lady behind her. The dog practically 
threw herself into his arms and he could barely hold the wriggling, wagging mass. The 


lump in his throat made it hard to speak. He finally managed a gruff “thank you.” 


A young woman with her dog in the Liberty City occupation outside the old Berkeley City Hall. 


ground, walked past. “Awww, look how 
twee — a dog and its mongrel,” gibed the 
leader-apparent. Another threw the 
remainder of his Slushie in their direction. 
The lid flew off and the sticky liquid 
sprayed them both while the other boys 
brayed with laughter. 

A car slowed down and he approached 
the window. A middle-aged woman hand- 
ed a large can of dog food to him. “How 
can you take care of a dog if you can’t 
even take care of yourself?” she asked 
reproachfully. 

“Thank you, ma’am,” was his only 
response. Perhaps on some level he 
deserved it; he hadn’t been much of a hus- 
band or father. 

As was usually the case, things hadn’t 
started out like that, but money woes had 
taken their toll. The constant stress and 


tension had chipped away at his pride and 
resilience. He started drinking. The more 
in the hole they got, the more he drank. 
The more he drank, the more they fought. 

He still felt shame remembering how 
he’d been and how their daughter would 
hide in the bathroom of the one-bedroom 
apartment because she slept in the living 
room where they were fighting. Except on 
those nights she would end up sleeping 
with his wife while he slept on the sofa. 

Often, waking up on the couch was his 
only clue that they had fought, at least 
until his wife would emerge angry and 
silent from the bedroom. Worse than her 
simmering ire was the fear and worry in 
his daughter’s eyes. 

He wanted so badly to fix things, to get 
everything back on track. If only he could 
catch a break and get back on his feet, he 


David Bacon photo 


would make it all up to them. He hated his 
inability to take care of his family and the 
increasingly impotent feeling that accom- 
panied it, yet he couldn’t see a way out of 
the ditch. His shame found a companion 
in self-pity. 

He knew his wife wasn’t trying to nag 
about the bills, they were just due, but he 
resented it all the same because each time 
it reminded him of his failure. And so, he 
continued to drink and found himself 
waking up on the sofa more and more 
often. He also found himself waking up 
late for work, ultimately resulting in the 
loss of his job. 

When he lost his job, his wife finally 
threw in the towel. She and their daughter 
went to Houston to live with her parents. 
Things quickly went from bad to worse. 


See Streets of Purgatory page 5 
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from page 4 


He got work doing odd jobs but it wasn’t 
enough to pay the bills. The lights were 
turned off and an eviction notice followed 
shortly thereafter. 

He sat in the dark drinking his second 
40 ounce and trying to figure out what to 
do. It was too hot to sleep and he decided 
to get another 40. En route he was pulled 
over and subsequently arrested for DUI. 

When he was released, he found him- 
self with only the clothes on his back, a 
dead cell phone, and a few bucks. His car 
had been impounded and his belongings 
had been disposed of by his landlord. 

He wandered around in a daze the first 
day, wondering how things had snow- 
balled so quickly. He spent the first night 
in the doorway of a vacant building. The 
term “homeless” had not yet entered his 
vocabulary. He was just down on his luck 
and had suffered a setback. 

He spent a few more nights in the same 
doorway after discovering that he couldn’t 
get into a shelter without an ID, which had 
gone missing at some point during his 
arrest. He also discovered that resources for 
those on the street were shambolic at best. 
He began asking for handouts on street cor- 
ners, spending whatever he collected on 
booze. It helped numb him to the reality of 
living on the street and the fear that accom- 
panied sleeping in the open. 

One night about six months later, he sat 
behind an empty warehouse sipping the 
fruits of his labor when he was startled by a 
sound behind him. He tensed up, fearing 
that some fresh hell was about to befall 
him. Instead, a bedraggled and emaciated 
dog emerged from the shadows. Her neck 
was raw and devoid of hair and. she had 
several scars on her face and body. Her ribs 
and spine protruded pitifully. 


In those days he didn’t have a lot of — 


sympathy to go around, but the dog’s 
pathetic state moved him. He shared the 
half-eaten sandwich and fries someone 
had given him. When she had finished 
eating, she sat next to him and shyly 
licked his hand. 

It had never been a conscious decision 
to keep her. She had been there when he 
woke up in the morning and had followed 
him when he headed out. He found him- 
self spending less on alcohol in order to 
buy food for her. He felt safer sleeping 
when she was with him and he also real- 
ized how much he had missed even the 
smallest display of affection. 

Even on the limited rations, she began 
to fill out and her neck healed. She natu- 
rally assumed the role as his sidekick and 
soon it was hard to remember the days 
before she had turned up. He named her 
for his daughter who had always wanted a 
puppy called Jenny. 

That had been three years ago. 

One afternoon, he noticed that Jenny 
kept licking her foot. Upon investigating, 
he discovered an angry-looking sore on the 
side of her foot. That evening he got some 
peroxide and cleaned the affected area and 
attempted to cover it with a sock from his 
last clean pair. But the ground was still wet 
from the rain and the sock quickly became 
sodden, so he removed it. 

Over the next few days, he cleaned the 
wound repeatedly, but it was clearly infect- 
ed. He was at a loss. He hated seeing her 
suffer and knew she needed treatment, but 
was afraid it would mean surrendering her. 

“Hey, excuse me,” a woman’s voice 
broke through his thoughts. He saw a 
woman whom he recognized as an occa- 
sional donor, one who always had a smile 
and a kind word. “I noticed your dog is 
limping. I work for a vet. Mind if I take a 
look?” He nodded his assent. 

After a moment, she looked up, her 
face grim. “She needs to go in. It’s 
beyond something that can be treated with 
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A homeless man sleeps with his animal friend near a freeway offramp. Dogs are the most loyal friends of many 
homeless people, and are cherished because they give unconditional love in a friendless and often hostile society. 


A homeless man and dog sleep on Market Street in San Francisco. His wheelchair is behind a tree. 


Photo by Tia 
Torres Cardello 
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In those days he didn’t have a lot of sympathy to go around, but the dog’s pathetic state 
moved him. He shared the half-eaten sandwich and fries someone had given him. When 


she had finished eating, she sat next to him and shyly licked his hand. 


a topical. Can I bring her in? My boss will 
treat her. I’ll work something out.” 

He was reluctant, but what else could 
he do? He let the lady take Jenny, watch- 
ing with a heavy heart as they walked 
away. “I'll bring her back,” the lady 
called over her shoulder, seeming to read 
his thoughts. 

That night he could barely sleep. He 
missed the comfort and security he felt 
having Jenny nearby. He rose early and 
headed to his spot. He didn’t want to risk 
missing the woman. As the hours ticked 
by, he was more intent on looking for her 
car than on collecting. The woman didn’t 
come that day. Or the next. Or the next. 

Walking listlessly to his spot in the 
morning, he caught his reflection in a 
store window. He had conditioned himself 


‘to avoid looking, but on this morning he 


forced himself to look. In his mind’s eye, 
he still looked like he had before he had 
become homeless. The person looking 
back bore little resemblance to that image. 


He wondered if his wife or daughter 
would even recognize him. He was glad 
that they were in Houston and not likely 
to see him begging in the street. His 
daughter was almost fifteen now; he won- 
dered blankly what she looked like. 

Almost a week had passed. He felt 
more lost than ever. He stared blankly at 
the passing cars, not caring if they gave or 
not. He was consumed by loneliness. 

He tried to tell himself that Jenny 
would be better off, that she would have a 
roof over her head and regular meals. He 
felt selfish for wanting her back; he hadn’t 
been able to take care of her any better 
than he had been able to take care of his 
family and she deserved better. 

Suddenly, he saw a gray car pull over 
across the street and his heart skipped a 
beat. He held his breath as he saw the 
woman getting out of the car, then reaching 
into the back and emerging with Jenny. 

Jenny spied him and broke into a run, 
pulling the lady behind her. She practical- 


ly threw herself into his arms and he 
could barely hold the wriggling, wagging 
mass. Unable to speak, he looked at the 
lady who stood watching the emotional 
reunion like an awkward voyeur. 

“I’m sorry I couldn’t talk to you soon- 
er,” the lady began explaining. “My mother 
had a heart attack and I had to go out of 
town the day I brought her in. I didn’t have 
any way to reach you. She had a staph 
infection and had to be treated for a few 
days, but she’s doing much better. 
Everyone at the clinic adored her, but she 
never settled in. She obviously missed you. 
She definitely doesn’t like the leash.” 

The lump in his throat made it hard to 
speak. He finally managed a gruff “thank 
you.” The lady smiled and headed back to 
her car, waving as she drove off. 

Jenny finally calmed down and they 
made their way to their corner. And 
although nobody noticed, that afternoon 
his step was a little lighter and his shoul- 
ders a little straighter. 


“Once again we ask that 
HUD intervene and either 
remove CSI from manag- 


ing this place or bring = 


them to heel!” 


— Miriam Berg, Redwood Gardens resident 


by Lydia Gans oe 
Redwood Gardens, a subsidized HUD 

project for seniors and people with dis- 

abilities, has been the subject of numerous 


reports of mistreatment of residents by the ~ 


management. The apartment complex, 
consisting of 168 units at 1951 Derby 
Street in Berkeley, is in an ideal location, 
but the living conditions for. the residents 
have lately been far from ideal. 


The apartment complex has been man- - 


aged under various arrangements for more 


than 30 years. In 2013, CSI Support and_ 
Development took over management of © 


the project and they have been making 
major changes with virtually no consulta- 
tion with the Residents’ Council. 

In 2014, they proceeded with a major 
renovation project causing huge disrup- 
‘tions in people’s lives. Some had to find 
temporary alternative accommodations 
while work was being done on their units. 
This was a particular hardship for people 
with disabilities. 

In the ensuing years, CSI has-been 
receiving numerous complaints from the 
residents about hazardous conditions, bar- 
riers for mobility impaired residents, 
security issues, removal of community 
gathering space and a general deteriora- 
tion in the quality of living conditions. 
They have refused to allow the on-site 

building manager to have meaningful 
communication with the tenants. 

In a recent meeting of some of the resi- 
dents, Peni Hall, who has lived at 
Redwood Gardens for 30 years, describes 
their situation. “We have out-of-town 
landlords who are very erratic and run the 
place like real estate and don’t care much 
about the residents.” 

Unfortunately, this is not unusual for 
many such government-sponsored pro- 
jects. The tenants have no power to make 
demands on the owners. If they complain 
too much, they are threatened with evic- 
tion and for them, eviction leaves no alter- 
native housing. 

Miriam Berg, a member of the 
Residents’ Council, recently held a meet- 
ing with a group of residents to “discuss 
the current situation ... because we have 
no house manager and no maintenance 


by Charles Blackwell 


would clown around with Laona, 

singing a line from Lou Donaldson’s 

blues song, “Gimme back that 100% 
skunk hair wig I bought you woman, I 
don’t love you no more...” 

Little Jessica Nelson, Laona’s niece, 
would look real mean at me. Her Aunt 
Laona would laugh and tell Jessica, “It’s 
okay. Don’t pay him no mind.” 

Jessica was a nice little girl. She was 
pretty chocolate brown, about 10 years old 
and had a real pretty smile. Soon we 
became friends. I made her and her aunt 
laugh. She was always polite to me — 
and very sympathetic to my blindness. 

Her dad was quite hard on her. One 

day, I started to confront him about that; 
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Residents Peni Hall, Jyoti White, Avram Gur Ayre discuss their concerns in the courtyard of Redwood Gardens. 


manager and no idea when we’re going to 
get one.” In the course of their discussion, 
a number of other issues came up — and 
not for the first time! 

Peni Hall talked about the management 
problems. “We’ve had four managers, one 
of which really cared, but could not do 
what she wanted to because CSL kept sit- 
ting on her and holding her back. Then we 
had one that was straight out of the army, 
like ‘your job is to pay your rent and fol- 
low the rules.’ a J 

“And the last person we had lived in 
HUD housing and understood tenants’ 
problems and cared about us and wanted 
to do right by us.” But she left under pres- 
sure from the CSI supervisor. 

Since then, the office manager’s job 
has been added to the fiscal manager’s 
workload. “They are really making condi- 
tions hard for anybody to be successful 
working here,” Peni Hall said. “On top of 
that, we have the maintenance manager, 
only six months and he’s wonderful, we 
love him! But all of a sudden, we hear 
he’s leaving and we don’t know and we 
worry.” 

They have ample reason to worry. A 


Trying to Comprehend Jessica’s Death 


We can be removed from the news when we don’t know the person involved. 
However, it all changes when it’s someone we truly know. 


but Laona confronted him instead and 
that blew up into an argument. 

When Jessica was in high school in 
Sacramento, I really admired her courage. 
She endured the challenges of her dys- 
functional family and yet made honor roll 
and became an excellent singer in the 
school choir. Her Aunt Laona did even 
more — helping Jessica with school and 
being a support. 

One day, Laona, Jessica and I went to 
an agency that helped young Black stu- 
dents sign up for Black colleges. We col- 
lected information about colleges and 
scholarships for Jessica. I had already 
made contact at my AME church con- 
cerning a scholarship for Jessica. 

Then something happened. Jessica dis- 
appeared. Her Aunt Laona found out she 


168-unit facility is housing a population 
of older people, many with physical dis- 
abilities, and residents with minimal 
financial resources are at the mercy of an 
uncaring operator 400 miles away. 
Having such drastically limited on-site 
management is not just inconvenient, it 
can be dangerous. 

Redwood Gardens consists of two 
three-story buildings with a central court- 


yard. There is one elevator in each build- . 


ing. One of the elevators has not func- 
tioned for more than a month. 

“When you have people who can hard- 
ly walk,” Miriam Berg says, “to go across 
the courtyard to the other elevator, up the 
elevator and then go all the way around 
that building to get to your apartment... 
There are people with all kinds of mobili- 
ty impairments — and there are no stairs 
from the second floor to here (and) no 
information when it will be fixed.” 

This is hardly just an inconvenience. It 
is a serious safety issue. The extreme dif- 
ficulty of egress from the buildings is a 
clear threat to people’s lives. A recent 
emergency call to the fire department dis- 
closed difficulties with accessibility for 


had left home and was in the San 
Francisco Tenderloin. I couldn’t believe 
it. | was crushed because we were hoping 
for the best for her. 

I never saw Jessica again. 

Sixteen years later, while living in 
Oakland, I received a phone call from 
Laona. She told me that she was coming 
to San Francisco for a funeral. I had 
heard the news that a Jessica Williams 
had been shot and killed by the police. 

Laona told me that it was her niece 
Jessica; Jessica had changed her last 
name to Williams. Laona was truly hurt. 

Trying to comprehend Jessica’s death 
was not easy for me. We can be removed 
from the news when we don’t know the 
person involved. However, it all changes 
when it’s someone we truly know. 
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Alarm Over Poor Management at Redwood Gardens 
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fire department personnel and an inopera- 
ble fire escape. Earthquakes and other nat- 
ural disasters and now the rash of arson- 
caused fires are a real possibility. 

At the meeting, people described the 
loss of a sense of community since CSI 
took over. Chairs in the lobby where they 
could sit and. socialize while waiting for 
visitors were removed. A longtime resi- 
dent spoke of the “loss of phone lists of 
all the residents and their phone numbers 
— that was very helpful to keep in touch 
with each other. We used to get death 
notices, a list of birthdays, and we used to 
have parties.” 

Opportunities to be part of a communi- 
ty are vitally important features of retire- 
ment homes and senior residences. This 
basically requires some designated spaces 
for people to gather and accessible means 
of communication that make it easier for 
all the residents to be in touch with each 


other. It appears that without any explana- 


tion, CSI has taken away a valuable ele- 
ment of their lives. 

A newer resident, having looked at the 
record and hearing about all the com- 
plaints, observed, “Sounds like a list of 
abuses — senior abuses, threats, insolence 
and lack of consideration and improper 
and incompetent management on the part 
of CSI ... health and safety issues that are 
violated.” 

An ongoing issue has been manage- 
ment’s refusal to have any meaningful 
communication with the residents. A resi- 
dent commented, ““We’ve seen one arbi- 
trary thing after another.” Berg concurred, 
adding, “The most urgent problem is that 
we’re without a house manager. The sec- 
ond problem is they refuse to consult with 
the residents about decisions involving 
everybody’s lives. 

The Residents Council continues to 
appeal to HUD for relief. They tell their 
story to the press, meet with the Grey 
Panthers and have joined the National 
Alliance of HUD Tenants (NAHT) and 
participate in their annual meetings. 

In concluding the meeting, Miriam 
Berg declared, “Once again we ask that 
HUD intervene and either remove CSI 
from managing this place or bring them to 
heel!” 
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The Latest Unregulated 
Compliance Tool in the 
Hands of the Police 


The application of the hood rendered the captive 
completely anonymous, a hooded figure such as 
one might see in photographs of Guantanamo. 


by Carol Denney 


he earliest descriptions of pepper 

spray and tasers as useful police 

tools implied, erroneously, that 

they would safely and immediately render 
suspects docile and compliant. 

When subsequent studies proved that 
both pepper spray and tasers not only did 
not produce uniform effects on people, 
but were lethal for an unidentifiable ratio 
of the public, the-search for a compliance 
tool by weapons manufacturers interested 
in the lucrative police market went on. 

On Tuesday, July 25, 2017, around 
3:00 p.m. in the afternoon, a group of us 
working at Expressions Art Gallery in 
Berkeley suddenly heard very loud 
screaming. We walked outside to the 
northeast corner of Ashby and Shattuck 
near the bank, and saw several police offi- 
cers surrounding and forcing a blond, 
white man face down on the sidewalk: 

As he screamed, already handcuffed, the 
officers bound him in some kind of leg 
restraints, and then forced him into a kind 
of white hood which they put over his head. 
He kept screaming while they completely 
bound him in restraints in full view of the 
public, which took a lot of struggle and 


time. He kept asking for help. 


‘We don’t know what took place before 
the screaming. But it had been a very 
peaceful, sunny afternoon at the Gallery 
and on the part of Ashby where we were 
working. We checked with the bank on 
the corner after at least four police cars 
and five or six police officers took the 
man away, and found that there had been 
no disturbance there. 

We were all very shaken up. The 
Expressions Gallery director and I watched 
along with several bystanders. We saw two 
badges, an Officer Rodriquez and an 
Officer Martinez, but didn’t get any addi- 
tional badge names or the name of the vic- 
tim. All of us felt the restraints were mak- 
ing the situation much worse for everyone. 

After the man was picked up and put in 
the police car, the officers laughed togeth- 
er, and one of them, an Asian officer, 
excitedly claimed that the man had “tried 
to bite” him, which was not apparent to 
any of us. It was chilling that they seemed 
to have no awareness of how frightening 
the application of restraints was for the 
man they had forced to the sidewalk, as 
well as for all of us who were watching. 

We don’t know who he was, or if the 
man who was restrained needed any wit- 
nesses. It was all we could think to do to 
watch in horror. The officers claimed they 
could not tell us what had happened, and 
while there might be privacy constraints, 
it seemed absurd that no information 
whatsoever was offered in the light of the 
use of the strange hood and the restraints. 

There seemed to be no awareness among 
the officers of the severe personal humilia- 
tion for the man in restraints, and the horror 
for us as bystanders left to wonder, as the 
police cars sped away, what in the world 
would warrant such treatment. It is frighten- 
ing to think that if one cries out in anguish 
or fear as one is arrested, this restraint sys- 
tem might become routine. 

We had trouble the rest of the day get- 
ting the incident out of our minds. We can’t 
imagine that this is necessary. The 


Pcp sions Gallery is the loveliest place to 


- wander through, full of ideas, excitement, 


and color. The gallery has poetry readings, 
classes for adults, events for children, and 
art openings with live music and a feeling 
of lively neighborhood and professional 
exchange. That afternoon it was robbed of 
its unique sense of peace and exploration, 
and none of us can understand why. 


There is currently no policy in 


Berkeley governing the use of what is 


apparently called a “spit hood” and the. 


accompanying restraints, unless the fol- 
lowing wording is clear to you: 


General Order H-06. #2 states: “It shall 
be the policy of this Department to hand- 
cuff or otherwise effectively restrain all 
arrested persons (excluding infraction 
citations where no transport is necessary), 
or detainees as reasonably necessary, to 
protect the lives and safety of officers, the 
public, and the person arrested.” 


The General Order continues with #3: 

“Use of a full or partial body restraint 
systems (e.g., the WRAP, ankle restraint 
systems, ambulance gurney with five- 
point straps, etc.) (i) While initial use of 
handcuffs behind the back and hands-on 
control techniques may be necessary for 
officer safety, if circumstances dictate 
greater care should be taken during trans- 
portation, supplemental restraint devices 
and/or alternative transportation options 
should be considered. (b) In deciding 
whether restraint of a person’s hands 
behind his/her back will aggravate a phys- 
ical disability, injury, or obvious state of 
pregnancy, the officer should consider the 
totality of circumstances, including: (1) 
Observable signs of disability (e.g., partial 
paralysis, convulsive seizure activity, 
medic alert ID, disabled person placard, 
etc.); (2) Statements of the person or oth- 
ers regarding the person’s condition; and, 
(3) Indications the person is at significant 
risk of positional asphyxiation (ref. 
Training Bulletin #234).” 


A spokesperson from Safe Restraints, 
the manufacturer, described the system as 
“very comfortable” and “magical” in 
terms of its utility in quickly and safely 
restraining combative, threatening indi- 
viduals, adding that the system was 
designed “only for situations where there 
is a danger to the suspect, to individuals, 
or to officers.” The WRAP restraint was 
first deployed in 1996, and has been used 
by Berkeley police for about ten years. 

The origin of this restraint system, 
according to writer Maddy Simpson of the 
science-based website Modern Notion, is 
in the psychiatric wards of mental hospi- 
tals in the form of “wet sheet packs.” 
Simpson states, “The Wrap, a design by a 
company called Safe Restraints Inc., has a 
few separate pieces that clip together to 
hold the prisoner. An ankle wrap keeps 
the prisoner from kicking, a blanket-like 
leg wrap tightens around the prisoners 
legs and a chest harness tightens around 
their chest. After all the parts are properly 
put on, the chest harness is attached with a 
chain to a piece on the legs, locking the 
captive in the sitting position.” 

Simpson’s~ article continues, 
“Originally a branch of hydrotherapy, wet 
sheet packs were sheets dipped in varying 
temperatures of. water and wrapped 


“Report Police Crimes.” 


around the patient tightly. The thought 
behind the treatment was to exclude all air 
from the inside of the pack, so that a 
patient’s body would sweat out colds. The 
therapy also aided in the treatment of 
rheumatism. But, the wet packs were 


being used as mechanical restraints just as 


commonly as they were used for therapy. 
The wet pack was so commonly used as 
restraint that in 1873, they were defined 
no longer as a therapy, but as a form of 
restraint, and lost popularity thereafter.” 

Safe Restraints, Inc. makes the same 
claim originally used about pepper spray 
and tasers, that the WRAP is easy to 
apply, safe to use, and creates immediate 
compliance. But that isn’t what those of 
us watching on Ashby Avenue saw on 
July 25. We saw a prolonged, exhausting 
struggle for all parties, humiliating and 
debilitating treatment of a captive as yet 
not convicted of any crime. 

Whether or not this exotic restraint sys- 
tem is necessary is, according to the 
Berkeley Police Department’s current 
guidelines, a matter determined by ambigu- 
ous decisions of the officer or officers at the 
scene using words like “reasonably neces- 
sary” and determinations of positional 
asphyxiation which most physicians agree 
cannot be determined solely by observable 
physical features. There appears to be no 
mention of the hoods, or any set of restric- 
tions for their application. 

The additional effect for those of us 
who are workers, neighbors, and passers- 
by, and who simply observed the imposi- 
tion of police restraint, was chilling. We 
have no idea what in the world would 
constitute appropriate use of a restraint 
system which requires a fifteen minute 
physical struggle by at least four officers 
who seemed to regard the application of 
the WRAP restrain in and of itself a sig- 
nificant victory when they were done. 

The application of the hood rendered 
the captive completely anonymous, a 
hooded figure such as one might see in 
photographs of Guantanamo. 

According to Simpson, “The company’s 
website boasts ‘no deaths or injuries in 19 
years of use,’ but in 2005, a similar device 
caused a man to asphyxiate and die even 
with paramedics on the scene. Risks from 
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Art by Doug Minkler 


the wrap are due to the over-tightening of 
the pieces, causing breathing distress.” 
Simpson refers to the use of WRAP 
restraints as “an ethical dilemma both in 
the law enforcement and medical worlds.” 


Berkeley citizens and others whose police 
departments have adopted this restraint 


method need to note that this frightening, 
debilitating, and humiliating technique 
deadens not just police officers but 
onlookers as well to the inhumanity of 
approaching often confused, frightened 
people with the concept that any noncom- 
pliant behavior may qualify a person sus- 
pected of a crime to being tripped to the 
sidewalk and wrapped completely in 
restraints which can inhibit breathing. 

The use of this technique was not 
debated at the Berkeley City Council, or 
put before voters. It was eased into use on 
the same false premise as pepper spray 
and the taser, which found ready welcome 
in many police departments before their 
potential lethality was finally admitted by 
manufacturers. 

Police departments interested in using 
WRAP restraints, or the next new compli- 
ance tool rolling out of manufacturers’ 
warehouses, should be required to pub- 
licly discuss their use and utility to the 
people they serve. It seemed clear to those 
of us standing on Ashby Avenue observ- 
ing the use of a WRAP restraint, that little 
could justify such treatment, and worse, 
that the police seemed to think no justifi- 
cation was required. 

A police department with a proven his- 
tory of racially discriminatory stops, such 
as the Berkeley police, should never be 
allowed to use controversial new and 
sometimes lethal techniques without 
much more clarity about how, and upon 
whom, they can be used. 

It is easy for the Police Department to 
use manufacturers’ claims about effective- 
ness and safety until the medical commu- 
nities’ reports, coroners’ statistics, and 
lawsuits catch up. But especially a city 
with the Police Review Commission, such 
as Berkeley, needs some way to make 
sure the community served by its police 
force is being consulted about how it is 
being policed before having to witness 
another human being brutalized. 
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Fighting for the Sanctuary Workplace 


Unions Across the Nation Mobilize to Protect Undocumented Workers 


by David Bacon 


anctuary churches. Sanctuary 
schools. Sanctuary cities. Sanctuary 
workplaces? 

Albeit far from its intentions, the 
Trump administration has put the idea of 
sanctuaries on steroids — spaces free 
from the threat of raids and deportations. 
As immigrant workers, unions and their 
allies look for creative ways to counter 
anti-immigrant onslaughts, they’re adopt- 
ing the sanctuary framework to deal with 
the dangers faced on the job. 

This is not just a recent response to 
administration threats of increased 
enforcement. Immigrant workers have 
been battling jobsite raids and firings for 
many years, seeking ways to prevent la 
migra (immigration agents) from using 
their employment to sweep them into the 
enforcement net. Says Wei-Ling Huber, 
president of UNITE HERE Local 2850, 
the hotel union in the East Bay area of 
Northern California, “When we go to 
work, we should be valued for the contri- 
butions we make, and we should be able 
to do our jobs free from fear of deporta- 
tions.” 

Those contributions should be obvious. 
One in every ten workers in California is 

undocumented. So are over half the 
nation’s farm laborers and 9 percent of its 
restaurant workers. 

In April, Huber’s union went before 

the Oakland City Council, asking for a 
policy that would protect immigrants on 
the job. The council passed a resolution, 
noting it has been a “City of Refuge” 
since the anti-apartheid movement of the 
mid-1980s, a policy reaffirmed last 
November, just days after Trump’s elec- 
tion, 

“The City Council ... calls upon all 
employers to establish safe/sanctuary 
workplaces where workers are respected 
and not threatened or discriminated 
against based on their immigration sta- 
tus,” the Oakland measure stated. 

Local 2850 wanted the statement as a 
way to define public policy, but actual 
implementation of an enforcement-free 


workplace requires more than resolutions. | 


Ten years ago, the union headed a fight in 
next-door Emeryville, when the Woodfin 
Suites, a hotel in the southern California- 
based chain, fired 12 immigrant women 
housekeepers. Emeryville had just passed 
a living-wage ordinance for hotel employ- 
ees, and at the Woodfin Suites workers 
demanded its enforcement. The hotel 
accused the 12 women of not having legal 
immigration documents, and protests over 
the retaliatory firings went on for four 
years. Eventually the company had to pay 
several hundred thousand dollars in back 
pay. In the process, the Emeryville City 
Council became committed defenders of 
the housekeepers. 

Moving further toward making the 
sanctuary workplace a reality, Local 2850 
began negotiating protections into union 
contracts. The union is trying to make one 
key provision a standard, which cautions 
that “Should a federal immigration agent 
or a Department of Homeland Security 
agent demand entry into the Employer’s 
premises or the opportunity to interrogate, 
search or seize the person or property of 
any employee, then the Employer shall 
immediately notify the Union by tele- 
phone to the union’s office. Except as 
required by law, the Employer shall not 
permit the agent(s) to enter the premises 
without a valid warrant.” 

The contract prohibits retaliation 
against workers because of their immigra- 
tion status. Once the hotel accepts the 


Local 2850 union organizers and activists take part in an anti-Trump march in Oakland after Trump's 
ascension to the presidency. The election has spurred a new commitment to sanctuary workplaces. 


David Bacon 
photo 


‘As leaders of the unions who supported Bernie Sanders for president, we refuse to 
go down that road of hatred, resentment and divisiveness. We will march and stand 
with our sister and brother immigrant workers against the terror tactics of the 


Trump administration.” 


documents provided by workers when 
they’re hired, it can’t go back later and 
use the government’s E-Verify database 
to revisit their immigration status. 

. The need for this was evident in a 
recent change in ‘one hotel’s ownership, 
when the new owners wanted all the 
employees to submit new evidence of 
their legal status. The workers banded 
together and refused, thus protecting any- 
one who might have trouble doing so. The 
company backed down, and everyone 
went back to work. 

In San Francisco, when another bou- 
tique hotel chain changed hands, UNITE 
HERE Local 2 mobilized community 
pressure to stop the new owners from sim- 
ilarly re-verifying workers’ immigration 
Status. 

At issue is‘a provision of the 1986 
Immigration Reform and Control Act, 
which, for the first time in U.S. history, 
prohibited employers from hiring undocu- 
mented workers. The law required 
employers to verify workers’ immigration 
status when they are hired, and led to the 
creation of the huge E-Verify database of 
all workers’ immigration status. 

After 1986, undocumented workers 
could no longer apply for Social Security 
numbers. Since then, to get hired, workers 
without papers have made up numbers or 
used those of other people. Employers 
deduct contributions from their paychecks 
for Social Security — about $13 
billion/year. But workers without papers 
can’t collect the benefits the contributions 
pay for. In the meantime, the government 
uses the discrepancy in numbers as a tool 
for immigration enforcement. 

Another purpose, therefore, of the 
sanctuary workplace is to prevent 
Immigration and Customs Enforcement 
(ICE) agents from using Social Security 
numbers to identify undocumented work- 
ers and force employers to fire them. In 


some cases, ICE (and its predecessor, the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service) 
have even sent workers to federal prison, 
charging that providing a bad Social 
Security number constitutes “identify 
theft.” 

In Local 2850’s contract language, 
hotels can’t terminate workers simply 
because Social Security questions their 
numbers — a protection won by San 
Francisco’s Local 2 several years ago. 
And if undocumented employees gain 
legal status, and a new valid number, the 
company must recognize their continuing 
seniority and job rights. Workers are even 
given a paid holiday on the day they’re 
sworn in as new citizens. 

The strategy used in the Oakland reso- 
lution, and unions’ contract language, has 
also become the basis of a bill introduced 
into the California state legislature, at the 
initiative of the SEIU United Service 
Workers West — the union for janitors, 
security guards and airport workers. 

AB 450, the Immigrant Worker 
Protection Act, requires employers to ask 
for a judicial warrant before granting ICE 
agents access to a workplace. It prohibits 
employers from sharing confidential 
information, like Social Security numbers, 
without a court order. This bill also says 
employers must notify the state Labor 
Commissioner if ICE demands employee 
information. 

United Service Workers West, like the 
hotel unions, also has a history of fighting 
workplace immigration raids and firings. 
In 2011, Los Angeles janitors sat down in 
city intersections to protest immigration- 
based firings by Able Building 
Maintenance. The union fought similar 
firings in Stanford University cafeterias, 
and among custodians in the Silicon 
Valley buildings of Apple and Hewlett- 
Packard. 

UNITE HERE members in San Diego 


mounted a hunger strike outside the Hyatt 
Hotel over the same issue. Over 200 
Molders Union members in Berkeley at 
the Pacific Steel foundry fought firings 
for almost a year. 

A number of unions are beginning to 
train workers to act together on the job to 
resist raids and firings. This spring, in a 
session organized by the International 
Longshore and Warehouse Union 
(ILWU), Filipino Advocates for Justice 
and several other groups, workers acted 
out scenarios that used job action to pro- 
tect each other. 

ILWU members from a local recycling 
company, Alameda County Industries, 
dramatized their own strike three years 
ago, when they stopped work to keep the 
company from firing employees for not 
having papers. In another skit, they sug- 
gested that workers take action to demand 
that their boss bar ICE agents from the 
workplace, if they have no court order. 
Other unions described their experiences 
over the past decade in organizing work- 
ers to fight off raids and firings. 

As a result of this activity, unions with 
a significant membership of immigrants, 
and a history of fighting to defend them, 
were very visible in May Day’s “Day 
Without Immigrants” marches. Many had 
participated in the crowds that shut down 
airports in January, in response to 
Trump’s attempted ban on migrants and 
travelers from Muslim countries. 

As workers did in 2006 — when 
marches protested a bill in Congress to 
make undocumented status a federal 
felony — marchers this year protested 
similar threats from Attorney General Jeff 
Sessions. 

In a highly publicized event in April on 
the Arizona-Mexico border, Sessions told 
the press that enforcement would now pri- 
oritize identity theft, among other factors. 


See Fighting for Sanctuary page 9 
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Historic State Fair Exhibit Recognizes Farmworkers 


*“‘What’s been lacking is an 
acknowledgment of the people 
who do the work. This exhibi- 
tion documents their political 


activism.”’ — Phil Serna, Sacramento 
County Supervisor 


Story and photo by David Bacon 


or more than 160 years, the 
California State Fair/Cal Expo 
has been run by growers to show- 
case the wonders and wealth of 
the state’s agriculture. And for over 160 
years, the state fair did this without men- 
tioning the people whose labor makes 
agriculture possible: farmworkers. 

This year that changed. Rick 
Pickering, chief executive officer of the 
California Exposition & State Fair, and 
Tom Martinez, the fair’s chief deputy 
general manager, asked the United Farm 
Workers to help put together an exhibit to 
remedy this historical omission. 

As a result, for the first time, the 
California State Fair, which ran through 
July 30, had an exhibition that not only 
paid tribute to field laborers, but also 
acknowledged the long history of their 
struggle to organize unions. 

Growers were not happy, and fair orga- 
nizers got some pushback. But at the cere- 
mony inaugurating the exhibition, State 
Senator Ben Hueso (D-San Diego), the 
head of the California Latino Legislative 
Caucus, explained why the growers no 
longer have veto power. 

“We wouldn’t be here without the 
work of farmworkers,” he said. “The leg- 
islature now includes members who 
worked in the fields themselves, or have 
family who did, who know what it’s like 
to work in 100 degree heat, to suffer the 
hardest conditions and work the longest 
hours. We want our families to work in 
better conditions and earn more money.” 

Some of the farmworkers who came as 
guests of the fair were veterans of that 
long struggle. Efren Fraide worked at one 
of the state’s largest vegetable growers, 
D’ Arrigo Brothers Produce, when the 
original union election was held in 1975. 
However, it was only after the legislature 
passed the mandatory mediation law, forc- 


Cutting the ribbon at the farmworker exhibition (left to right): Assemblymember Blanca Rubio, United Farm Workers 


President Arturo Rodriguez, State Sen. Ben Hueso, Assemblymembers Kevin McCarty and Freddie Rodriguez, Cesar Chavez 
Foundation President Paul F. Chavez, Assemblymember Anna Caballero, State Fair CEO Rick Pickering, Sacramento City 


Councilmember Eric Guera, State Sen. Ed Hernandez, 


State Treasurer John Chiang and Sacramento Supervisor Phil Serna. 
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““We wouldn't be here without the work of farmworkers. The legislature now includes mem- 
bers who worked in the fields themselves, or have family who did, who know what it's like to 
work in 100 degree heat, to suffer the hardest conditions and work the longest hours.” 
— California State Senator Ben Hueso (D-San Diego) 
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ing growers to sign contracts once work- 
ers voted for a union, that the first union 
agreement went into force at the company 
in 2007, covering 1,500 people. 

D’ Arrigo workers maintained their 
union committee through all the years 
between 1975 and 2007, organizing 
strikes and work stoppages to raise condi- 
tions and wages. 

“I’m very proud to see that we’re includ- 
ed here,” Fraide said, gesturing toward the 
photographs on the walls in the cavernous 
exhibition hall. “It shows who we are and 
what we went through. Si se puede!” 


Fighting for Sanctuary Workplace 


from page 8 


“And it is here that criminal aliens, and 
the coyotes, and the document-forgers 
seek to overthrow our system of lawful 
immigration,” he announced. 

By employing phrases like “identity 
theft” and “document-forgers,” Sessions 
once again treats giving a bad Social 
Security number to an employer as a 
criminal offense. The Pew Hispanic 
Center estimates that over 8 million 
undocumented people are in the work- 
force, working under bad numbers, mak- 
ing them potentially subject to these 
charges. 

Anger over workplace enforcement 
actions has a long history in California. 
One of the first battles took place at the 
Kraco car radio factory in the early 1980s. 
In an action that preceded the sanctuary 
debate by over 30 years, workers joining 
the United Electrical Workers stopped the 
plant to force the owner to deny entry to 
immigration agents. 

Later that decade, the Molders Union 
Local 164 in Oakland joined the Mexican 
American Legal Defense and Educational 
Fund in suing the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service over its practice of 
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having agents bar the doors of factories, 
holding workers prisoner, and then inter- 
rogating them and detaining those without 
papers. The case went to the U.S. 
Supreme Court, which found the practice 
unconstitutional. 

In the Day Without Immigrants 
actions, unions and immigrant rights orga- 
nizations sought to tap into this history, 
and linked the sanctuary workplace to the 
enforcement of labor rights in general. 
Sixty workers from Oakland and 
Emeryville hotels left their jobs and pick- 
eted the site of a proposed new hotel that 
has refused to guarantee workers’ free- 
dom to organize. After tearing down a 
symbolic “Trump wall,” they joined the 
main May Day march. 

In New York City, immigrant workers 
at one of the world’s largest suppliers of 
photography materials, B&H Photo 
Video, struck for the day, protesting a 
plan to relocate 330 jobs from Brooklyn, 
New York, to Florence Township, New 
Jersey. Workers have been trying to nego- 
tiate a union contract with the help of the 
Laundry Workers Center and the United 
Steel Workers, and they have accused the 
company of using the move to punish 
workers for their union support. 

A thousand people marched in 


As the workers were introduced by 
UFW President Arturo Rodriguez, they 
stood up from their seats to applause. 
Rodriguez noted that some farmworkers, 
like those working at Monterey 
Mushrooms’ sheds near Morgan Hill and 
Watsonville, now make a living wage of 
between $38,000 and $42,000 in year- 
round jobs with benefits. 

“This exhibition recognizes ‘that farm 
labor is important work, and that it can be 
a decent job if it includes labor and envi- 
ronmental standards. It can come with job 
security, and can be professional work,” 


Yakima, in the heart of central 
Washington’s apple orchards. Most were 
farm workers who had taken off work for 
the day, including a large contingent from 
the Chateau Ste. Michelle winery who 
belong to the United Farm Workers. Some 
workers were released for the day by their 
employers at local packing sheds. 

Mike Gempler, executive director of 
the Washington Growers League, criti- 
cized the Trump administration, calling 
officials like Sessions “very zealous.” 
Trump’s enforcement program, he said, 
“will economically destroy much of the 
agriculture industry, and I think we will 
also end up treating people unfairly.” 

And a week after May Day, the coun- 
try’s newest farm worker union, Familias 
Unidas por la Justicia, marched 17 miles 
from Lynden to Bellingham in 
Washington. In addition to protesting 
Trump’s anti-immigrant policies, farm 
workers demanded that Washington 
grower Sakuma Brothers Farms sign a 
union contract. 

The union mounted a three-year boycott 
of Driscoll’s Berries, which markets the 
berries they pick for Sakuma. Combined 
with strikes in the fields, the boycott forced 
the grower to agree to a union election, won 
by workers last September. 

Their march coincided with a hunger 
strike by immigrants held in Tacoma, 


he emphasized. 

“What’s been lacking is an acknowl]- 
edgment of the people who do the work,” 
charged Sacramento County Supervisor 
Phil Serna, son of the capital city’s late 
mayor, Joe Serna, and nephew of former 
UFW organizer Ruben Serna. “This exhi- 
bition documents their political activism. 
We wouldn’t be here if it were not for the 
farmworkers movement.” 


See David Bacon’s latest book, In the 
Fields of the North / En los Campos del Norte. 
Photographs and text by David Bacon, 
University of California Press 


Washington’s Northwest Detention 
Center. Familias Unidas por la Justicia 
has a history of support for the center’s 
detainees, in part because they are forced 
to do all the work at the privately run 
prison (except guarding themselves), at an 
illegal wage of $laday.  - 

In the mobilizations around May Day, 
support grew on a national level for immi- 
grant workers facing raids. Four unions 
(Communications Workers of America, 
Amalgamated Transit Union, National 
Nurses United and the United Electrical 
Workers) sent out a letter urging workers 
and labor activists to participate in the Day 
Without Immigrants strikes and marches. 

“As leaders of the unions who support- 
ed Bernie Sanders for president, we refuse 
to go down that road of hatred, resentment 
and divisiveness,” they declared. “We will 
march and stand with our sister and broth- 
er immigrant workers against the terror 
tactics of the Trump administration.” 

Over a month later, the Trump admin- 
istration appears strangely reluctant to 
implement Sessions’ threats on a wide 
scale in the nation’s workplaces, but orga- 
nizers are far from declaring victory. 
According to Agustin Ramirez, an orga- 
nizer for the International Longshore and 
Warehouse Union in California, “The © 
threats from Trump tell us this is coming. 
We just don’t know when.” 
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‘*This is supposed to be a 
hospital, not Gitmo.” The 
nurse was irate. “You’re 
using extreme methods, and 
it’s clear that you’re trying 
to destroy him.” 


Short Story by Jack Bragen 


y body ached after three 
solid hours of sitting in 
group, where I attended 
West Street Outpatient. 
Lunch was brought in and it tended to put 
almost everyone to sleep. 

I grabbed my lunch and told staff I 
would eat my lunch outside. The coun- 
selor of the day, Geoff, a heavy-set, mid- 
dle-aged, blonde-haired man who wore 
his baggy, khaki-colored pants high on his 


waist, begrudgingly conceded that it. 


wasn't against the rules to do so. 

I sat in my hiding place, beneath a 
stairwell and behind a giant fern. The two- 
story building hada lot of ornamental gar- 
dening, and even a fishpond with koi. 


I was well within earshot of the wood- 


en deck frequented by staff, and I had sur- 
reptitiously overheard a number of their 
conversations. 

A woman said, “This is the perfect 
additive for managing mentally ill 
patients, the more alert ones that would 
otherwise create problems.” 

“Is it a hypnotic? Because we’re 
already giving them hypnotics.” Brad, 
who was head of staff, had a detectable 
wobbliness in his voice. Was it too much 
caffeine, or did I detect sexual tension? 

“Let me ask you this. Do you give it to 
them in their water supply? Or how is it 
administered?” The woman I overheard, 
presumably a drug sales rep, spoke just 
so, her voice seductive as much as it could 
be while maintaining the pretense that it 
was a normal conversational tone. 

“We give it to them in their desserts,” 
Brad said. 

“And it works?” 

“It makes them very suggestible, pli- 
able, and malleable.” 

“But are there one or two smartasses?” 

“There always are.” 

The two shared a giggle. Brad’s giggle 
was nerdy, and he was becoming flus- 
tered. Brad had no chance of dating the 
drug rep, and it was equally obvious that a 
sale was to be made. 

“Yes, always.” 

There was a pause. Then the sales rep- 
resentative said, “What I’ve got will put a 
damper on those smart ones who create 
most of the stickier problems.” 

“Of course we know they’ re not actual- 
ly people.” 

“We are on the same page.” She 
paused and added, “This is absorbed via 
the skin, and there is an antidote. The 
practitioner coats the skin of their hand 
with the antidote and then hands one of 


these pens to the mental health client. As” awhile.” 


soon as the client holds the pen, which has 
our stuff permanently embedded in the 
plastic, they will absorb the substance. 
This is a neurotoxin that takes effect over 
a period of weeks, and it will take the 
edge off their intelligence.” 

“Then this formula, or whatever, was 
mixed in with the plastic when the plastic 
was Cast?” 

She must have nodded her head. “We 
manufacture this in San Jose, and we’ve 
been awarded about a dozen patents for 
this product alone. If you want to think 
about it, we offer a full line of other prod- 
ucts.” 

“What price are we looking at?” 
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“About fiftéen, give or take.” 
“Come inside to my office and we’ll 


_ do the paperwork.” 


“Thank you for your business.” 

I walked away as quickly and quietly 
as I could, and got to the “smoking per- 
mitted” area. I realized that I kept a pen in 
my pocket, unusual for a mental health 
consumer, but that was my habit. I was in 
a state of shock, and I was uncertain as to 
what I would do next. 

I sat on the bench thinking, while pre- 
tending to be doing stuff with my smart- 
phone. I looked up, and I saw a woman 
who could have been the drug rep I’d 
overheard walking toward her sleek black 
Mercedes. She glanced at me over her 
shoulder and had a giant grin that revealed 
perfect teeth, on a perfect face, atop a per- 
fect figure adorned by a perfect blue, 
short, business dress. 

I got in my car and left the premises, 
not knowing what else to do. I drove 
home, and in the process nearly got into a 
wreck when a driver in the lane next to 
me abruptly cut in front of my car, and, 
for no apparent reason, slammed on his 
brakes. I got home, closed all the mini 
blinds, shut off all the lights, and, not 
knowing how else to deal with my 
predicament, I took medication. 

The phone rang, and it was a call from 


the treatment center. I did not pick it up. 
EK 


MIND CONTROL 


“Kevin, you hallucinated the conversa- 
tion you think you overheard.” 

I had been taken to the hospital against 
my wishes, and was on a fourteen-day 
hold. I sat facing Doctor Michaels. 

I replied, “Bunk if I hallucinated it.” 

The psychiatrist took on a very serious 
yet subdued tone. “You’re not rational 
right now. I may need to give you more 
medication. You may need to stay here 


“You’re not going to force your lies 
down my throat.” 

“T have a court order.” 

“What if I demand a writ?” 

“You’ll lose. We have a lot of evi- 
dence.” 

“I demand use of a phone.” 

The psychiatrist reached in a drawer 
and put a landline cordless phone in front 
of me. I picked it up. He had not anticipat- 
ed that I had a number memorized for the 
California BAR Association. He likely 
assumed I wouldn’t know what number I 
could call — with no phone directory or 
computer to look up numbers. 

I reached a staff member and began to 


explain my circumstances. When I was at 
the point of giving a spelling of my name, 
the line was cut off. I looked and I saw 
that the psychiatrist had unhooked the 
phone line from the wall. 

“We cannot allow our delusional 
patients to confuse attorneys. They might 
think what you’re telling them is real.” 

“We both know the truth,” I said. 

“You have a very sophisticated delu- 
sional system, and that is dangerous. 
We'll have to try an increased dosage.” 

I stood. Abruptly, two beefy psych 
technicians entered the room and grabbed 
me. 

“We’re here to help you because we 
care,” the psychiatrist said. “I hope you 
are better as soon as possible.” He looked 
at the psychiatric technicians and gave a 
hand signal that indicated I was to be 


taken out of the room. 
ok KK 


*WHAT’S LEFT OF HIM’ 


“This is supposed to be a hospital, not 
Gitmo.” The nurse was irate. 

I was semiconscious because I had 
developed a lot of tolerance for all the 
sleeping pills and heavy tranquilizers I’d 
been fed for six months. 

“I am the doctor and it is up to me how 
to help patients get well.” 

“You’ve had no results,” the nurse 
said. “You’re using extreme methods, and 
it is clear that you’re trying to destroy 

The psychiatrist paused. “I suppose it 
would be safe to let him out. After all, no 
one is going to believe him.” 

“Believe him when he says what?” 

““You’re pushing the envelope.” 

“You’re a thug. Let him go home or 
I'll report you.” 

“Okay, I'll let what’s left of him go 
home. And, by the way, you’re fired.” 


RK 


FIGHTING THROUGH THE Foc 


It took three years for the fog in my 
head to clear up. I had been seeing a pri- 
vate psychiatrist for medication and coun- 
seling, and had not gone back to the treat- 
ment center that was using the neurotoxin 
in the pens. Numerous times, I had con- 
templated going to the authorities to tell 
my story, but repeatedly had concluded 
that I would never be believed. 

Soon, I might look for a part-time job, 
look for a girlfriend, and move on with 
my life. I had no means of seeking retri- 
bution. I would carry the outrage as long 


‘aS I lived. 


The End 
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Chemical Mind Control in the Society of the Future 


Psychiatrists have suppressed the higher functions of the mind through brain-disabling medication, surgery and electroshock. 


Waters of Life 


by Maureen Hartmann 


Let us sing 

of the Dakota Sioux’s struggle 
against executive orders 

driving them off tribal territory. 
Let us sing for cleansing water 
that carries their prayers 

and for holy burial grounds. 

Let us sing rising to write 

for generations that follow 
about the past tragedy 


of the water protectors 
Let us sing of their baptism by fire. 


WAR ZONE 


by Judy Joy Jones 


WAR ZONE!! 

Do not enter the once alive, 
And vibrant planet Earth. 
We regret to inform 

You it is now uninhabitable 
Due to unending wars. 


“Nagasaki became a city of death where 
not even the sound of insects could be 
heard. After a while, countless men, 
women and children began to gather for 

| a drink of water at the banks of nearby 
Urakami River, their hair and clothing 
scorched and their burnt skin hanging 
off in sheets like rags. Begging for help 
they died one after another in the water 
or in heaps on the banks.... Four months 
after the atomic bombing, 74,000 people 
were dead, and 75,000 had suffered 
injuries, that is, two-thirds of the city 
population had fallen victim to this 
calamity that came upon Nagasaki like a 
preview of the Apocalypse” * 


Today every person on Earth would agree 
that war has taken the lives of our chil- 
dren, aunts, uncles, fathers, mothers, sis- 
ters and brothers. It continues to destroy 
human beings and every cell of all life- 
force screams, prays, begs and pleads: 


NO MORE WAR 
NO MORE KILLING 


Overcome hatred with love, for if we 
don’t, our universe will be marked with 
the following message: 


WAR ZONE!! 

Do not enter the once alive, 
And vibrant planet Earth. 
We regret to inform 

You it is now uninhabitable 
Due to unending wars. 


* Apocalypse Soon by Robert McNamara 
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for hameless people who _ 


are often: young people close to their ¢ own ages. Sometimes : 
they let them sleep and rest before asking them to leave. 


by Judy Joy Jones 


ecently, while visiting several dif- 
ferent coffee shops in San 
Francisco, I noticed many of their 
restrooms have signs on the doors saying, 
“Closed Until Further Notice.” Upon 
questioning the employees, they immedi- 
ately tried to re-direct me to other estab- 
lishments in the neighborhood that offer 
public restrooms. © 
When I asked if their restrooms would 
be repaired soon, the clerks explained they 
cannot keep them open because the home- 
less take baths in them, flooding the floors 
as well as shooting up drugs and throwing 
their dirty needles on the ground. 
The clerks are quickly learning that a 
homeless person has no choice but to 


- remain dirty because of no access to baths, 


and are compelled to sometimes steal food 
because of hunger, and are forced to sleep 
when and where they can because they 
have no beds like most people do. 

But the employees still have to remem- 
ber that their job is to take care of the pay- 
ing customers who are entitled to a clean 
establishment with restrooms available. 

The employees told me that they often 
find homeless people asleep in their 
restrooms and in order to get them to 
leave, they sometimes have to call the 
police for help. One young clerk told me 
that since the homeless don’t get to bathe 
regularly, customers in the store complain 
that restrooms sometimes smell so. badly. 
He said it is easier for them to place an 
“Out of Order” sign on the door than it is 
to try and explain the situation to the pay- 
ing customers who are out of luck in their 
need for a restroom, and frequently take 
out their frustrations on the employees. 

Often, he continued, homeless people 
will fall asleep with their heads on the 
tables surrounded by large garbage bags 
filled with their belongings and the cus- 
tomers will not sit near them. In areas of 
cities with a large homeless population, 


employees not only put “Out of Order” 
signs on their restroom doors, they 
remove the chairs and tables, forcing cus- 
tomers to stand to drink their coffee, hop- 
ing to deter the poor from coming in to 
bathe and sleep. 

In the coffee houses that do provide 
chairs, the employees explain that they feel 
sorry for the homeless who are often young 
people close to their own ages, and some- 
times they let them sleep for several hours 
before asking them to leave. Since the other 
customers will not sit near them while they 
sleep and often choose to leave the estab- 
lishment, business in some areas is declin- 
ing. I wonder if the employees training pre- 
pares them to gently yet firmly deal with 
the poor people of their neighborhoods as 
well as serve the paying customers. 

The need for shelters for the poor is 
extremely critical and I applaud the 
employees at the coffee houses for trying 
to sensitively deal with the homeless situ- 
ation, though I am certain they are not 
paid to both serve paying customers as 
well as interact with homeless people. 

A young woman working at one coffee 
shop in San Francisco shared with me that 
telling someone who obviously hadn’t had 
a bath for days to leave the establishment 
seemed intensely cruel to her. She is in col- 
lege and this is her first job, as well as her 
first experience in dealing with the poor. 

At her shop, she added, they have to 
remove the cream after each customer uses 
it instead of leaving it out, because home- 


less people will drink it all. The clerk said 
there have been times she was not certain if 


the people are homeless or not, and finds it 


awkward to have to be the judge. 

Many establishments are literally 
throwing homeless people out of their 
stores, yet some actually teach their 
employees that treating all people with 
dignity and respect is the number one 
requirement of all jobs. 

Theft in some coffee shops continues 


“Warmth in Giving 2” 


to take its toll. The employees are expect- 
ed to police the products on the shelves as 
well as keep homeless people out of their 
restrooms and also keep them from falling 
asleep in their chairs. That, on top of 
doing their normal customer service work, 
seems over and above the line of duty for 
young adults who are often trying to pay 
their way through college with their part- 


“time coffee shop jobs. 


Watching the rapidly growing popula- 
tion of homeless people, and simply saying 
“build houses for everyone” is in the mean- 
time not offering the poor ways to bathe, 
sleep, eat, store their belongings, as well as 
take care of their bodily needs, which we 
all have to do in order to survive. 

Perhaps the clerks in these coffee 
shops working with the homeless popula- 
tion everyday are the very ones that will 
lead us to much-needed solutions! 


Psychiatric Cruelty in the Modern Era 


by Jack Bragen 


he use of psychiatric medication to 

treat mental illness is hardly a new 

concept. When the first drugs were 
invented that reputedly alleviated the 
symptoms of psychosis, it brought about 
great changes in the way mentally ill peo- 
ple were treated. 

This is so in spite of the fact that persons 
with mental illness have been subjected to a 
great deal of mistreatment and abuse in the 
context of psychiatric treatment. 

Before the first medications were devel- 
oped, lobotomies were used on the most 
difficult cases. Psychiatrists believed that 
this surgery; which involved destroying the 
brain’s frontal lobes; often was the only 
thing that could help troubled people. 

A lot of electroshock treatment was used 
as well, only this was done in a far less 
humane manner compared to what is done 
today. If you want to call electroconvulsive 
therapy cruel, consider that, in the past, 
much higher levels of current were used. 

Even with modern treatments being 
available, and with modern knowledge in 
the field of psychiatry, senseless cruelty 
continued to be perpetrated upon persons 
who suffer from mental health problems. 

In my past, I was a patient at Gladman 


for a relatively short period. There, I was 
four-pointed, which entails being tied to a 
table with heavy leather restraints. I was 
also jailed for a brief period because peo- 
ple didn’t understand that I was ill. 

For some psychiatric survivors, it 


seems like any psychiatric treatment is 


construed as mistreatment, and there is no 
tolerance for even the most compassion- 
ate-seeming of caregivers. 

Many of these former psych patients 
have died off, either due to age or due to 
other causes, including health problems 
induced by their illness or by complica- 
tions created by psychiatric medications. 

Thus, the memory of the cruel mistreat- 
ment of the past is waning. And because of 
that, we might be destined to repeat some of 


* the same mistakes. Today’s mistreatment 


is, on the face of it, more subtle, but also the 
new drugs work better at shutting people 
down, and this could be part of the reason 


‘that much of the patients’ rights movement 


has been subdued. 

Part of the mistreatment that currently 
exists uses economic deprivation as a 
means of enforcement. People with men- 
tal illness generally do not have much 
money. Thus, we are forced to live in 
institutional situations, and this. entails a 


lot of restrictions. This also means we are 
segregated — sequestered from main- 
stream society. Another aspect of our mis- 
treatment consists of how the general pub- 
lic hates us and is afraid of us. This is pro- 
mulgated by the portrayal of mentally ill 
people in the news media. 

Mentally ill people are usually good 
people with bad illnesses. Sure, there are 
some bad apples; however, bad people exist 
in all sectors of society. Yet, we have been 
stereotyped such that people believe that we 
are capable of violence at any moment, and 


that we are antisocial, weird, sick and 


depraved. The public reacts with apprehen- 


“sion, rather than assuming that we are intel- 


ligent people. We are believed to be idiots 
as soon as someone whispers that we are 
“mentally challenged 

Thus, many of us do not feel safe 
unless we are in a setting of outpatient 
institutionalization, where therapists will 
assure us that everything is okay, mean- 
while pouring medications down our 
throats, giving us sugary, fatty, high-calo- 
rie foods as a reward, and essentially 
encouraging us to smoke cigarettes. But 
also, convincing us that we can’t do any- 
thing, convincing us that we are subnor- 
mal, and often supervising us in a conde- 


Art by Elizabeth King 


he had sh od 


silently his sad cceamed 
no longer could he 
ask for anything - 


with no home except city streets 
_and not one passerby even said hi 
‘i wanted to 
bathe his red swollen feet 
_and spread ointment 
_on his every wound 
for he is my brother 
in desperate need 


‘iwill try through eternity 
to get others to see 
our beloved brothers in need 


we are one heartbeat 
he is you and me 


scending, humiliating manner. 

The mistreatment that continues today 
includes the following: forced medication 
with stronger substances than were given 
in the past, effectively shutting down 
large areas of the mind and knocking a 
gaping hole in our energy level; economic 
deprivation, which forces us to live in 
institutional situations where we are 
restricted and segregated; redirection of 
Proposition 63 funds away from con- 
sumer-run organizations, and into funding 
for Laura’s Law, which collaterally 
tempts counties to cut funding for volun- 
tary programs; misrepresentation in the 
news media, promoting the myth that all 
mentally ill people are dangerous and 
depraved; and social rejection. 

While some of this prejudicial treat- 
ment may be more subtle than past mis- 
treatment of mentally ill persons, it has 
the desired effect of protecting society 
from exposure to people they don’t care to 
understand or tolerate. 
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Lynch 


by Brandon Harris 


_I feel bad for this man. He was dis-| i 


abled too, on top of being attacked | 
innocent. He didn't do anything | 
_ wrong. The people were very scary. 
Him in the house and getting pulled | 
_ out. The fire at the prison. I feel very | 
: sad. Him hauled out of the burning | 
| prison and hung. So sad. Makes me 
| think of my cousin in prison. Haven't 
heard any news yet on what co 
pened. No details at all. 


i, 
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Moved to Mars | 


by Comatli Venesuerez _ 


I remember living on earth. I hated it 
| People didn't care about or for each 
other. It was hard living there. To tell 
the truth it wasn't really living — it 
| was surviving. People only thought 
about greed and what they did not 
have. I'm glad I moved to Mars. I just 
“wish wish I a ae ag 


| by Will Vaughn 


_ Who looks in the mirror, not like | 
looking to see if there’s anything on 
your face or in your teeth. I’m saying - 
who looks at the person staring back. | 
Reflecting on all the stuff you’ve done 
over the years, all the people you’ve 
met. Reflecting on all your mistakes, 
all your rights and wrongs, all the 
dumb shit you’ve done and don’t 
regret. Who does that because I don’t. 
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‘Why? : 
_ by Will Vaughn 


_ Stars always burn out, so why be one. 
| Why shine? Who would want to sit in 
_ the sky all night? I would want to 
| party, have fun, and live the short 

| amount of life I have. I know I have a 

_ duty to attend but hey, every now and | / 

then I sneak oe | 
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Dreamscape 
by Maxx Bernard 


lam the witch with the dene Iam 
the fairy, the one with the mischief. 
The fishes, they live in the streams, the 
beings they smoke keef. Dreamscape, 
where the omens | come true. The bees, 
they live in the hive. They stay : around 
ne water. os will always have the 


Instragram 
by Emara Batool Shabir 


Sell your soul, 
peace of mind, 
fruits and wardrobe for 
fast and easy friends. 
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Yesterdays T Today LE 
by Will Vaughn 


I’ve been frowning all day. My mom 
woke me up an hour before I actually © 
had to go to school, just because. Plus | 

my phone wasn’t even charging all 
night. Somehow it got unplugged. So I 
had to take my charger. As always my _ 
math teacher assigns a whole bunch of 
homework like we students don’t have - 
6 other classes that do the same. By 
this time I’m just ready to go home 
and listen to music for how many of 
the hours I have left of the day. 


STREET SPIRIT 


Define Your Own | 


Sense O Of Power — 
by Jelaya 


1 define my own | sense of | power 
opening my heart to help other } people, 
I feel powerful when I complete a task | 
I had worried about 

IfI work on a project, I make sure 

I complete all requirements 

| Sense of power means to me 
having control over your own _ 
thoughts and actions 


I Had to Leave 
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by Brandon Harris 


Thompson Street. With two of my 
uncles. Out there with my mom. 
When I was a kid, I rode my bike 
outside. I left Oakland because my 
uncle was murdered there, in front 

of my eyes. My other uncle was selling 
drugs. I care about him, but I left _ 
Oakland for Emeryville. My grandma 
crying about her son ... Wow. 
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by Brandon Harris 


|. 
j 
if 
| 
| I used to live in Oakland before. 


My mom’s name is Monique Harris. 
She was born in Philadelphia and has 
one sister and a brother who died. She 
is disabled. She broke her two legs so 
she needs help here and there with 
| certain tasks around the house. She 
can’t cook herself but she likes fish, 
broccoli and dessert. She is a happy 
person which I guess I am. She loves 
Prince and has a tattoo about him. My 


mom is Buddhist and goes to Buddhist § 


churches and prays a lot. She is also. 
an art teacher, which is kind of why I 
learned how to be an artist. a dq 


| by Brandon Harris 


| My uncle he’s still alive. He wants me. 
| to watch out for my family. His birth- | 
| day today. I need him to be okay in 
| God's hands, told me to watch out for. 
all his loved ones and Him. My got | 
| three cousins. I need to look out for | 
| them. I need him here, if he's not ’ll | 
get in trouble. I pour beer or liquor | | 
_for him. Listen to music all the time | 
mostly tupac because of him holding | 
me asa little kid. | 
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Believe 
by Comatli Venesuerez 


What do I believe in? 
I believe in hope, and I depend on - 
let’s see how it goes. 
I believe in aliens and 
I hope I can learn to trust them. 
I believe I could be educated by an alien. 
All I can believe in is to hope for the best 
and that the Virgin of Guadalupe 
could wave a pan African flag and 
a Mexican flag in my mom’s village 

| in sweet and simple Mexico. 


Riding 
by Elias Gutierre 


Riding with McLaren 

Going so fast things look barren 

_ Sort of like the Saharan 

_ That cali sun shinin’ on me 

_ Haters getting left in the dust 

_ I go 0-60 in two point never 

_ The world always feeling so heavy 

_ Buti don't feel it | 

_ My house and mirror looking heavenly ! 

Is this the life i dream of definitely 

Relentlessly ungently 

_ Looking at me so tentatively 

_ As it becomes a burning desire | 

Feeling so strong ember a fire 

I have no doubt i will be successful | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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A Sixth Sense 
by Emara Batool Shabir 


Flying 


by Elias Gutierre 


_ It has become a sixth sense 

_ my existence in itself is power 

_ When people say they are making power 
for me it is walking, talking, being. 

It comes from within 

Where my lungs barricade themselves 
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| Flying is fun it's very pleasing 
| I can feel my body easing 
| The world had been holding 


ies i My creative singing 
oes Ge = Behind my eyelids i feel then releasing 
In my feet for moving them Slipping to a world where 
In my neck and tongue — Everything is possible 
producing my voice — _To a place where all my ideas spawn 
My power fills my body It's here that one conclusion is drawn 


Overtaking it until there i is no more I don't want to wake up 
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I Wish I Knew 


by Laurel Richardson 


It's dark and the word blows through 
the trees of the forest that I seem to 
return to again and again. 

Always the same place but still cold 
and unfamiliar. . 

I see my friend standing a few 
yards away, but as I get closer 

she moves deeper into the forest. 

I move faster and faster 

until I'm running after her 

but she seems to stop 

she seems confused 

frustrated confused maybe 

and she says something to me 

but I don't catch it. 

I wish I knew what she said 


Damn I Miss Ya 


by Comatli Venesuerez 


Some people always sing or whistle ae 
Some like to stomp and beat tables. oo 
Too late in tables or beds" 

drain all the dreams that I can’t _ 

approach, but leave the ones that _ 

I can see in the day, 
caffeine syllables I can read : 

I wonder if day dreams and memory 
can be separate even when I’m bapa 
by the street and moonlights ahead. 

Try to sing, try to breathe, try to peep 

Cuz damn I miss ya 
| It’s not the same to remember, 

_ damn I miss ya. 
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What Makes a Good Leader? 


| _ by Reggie Gentry, Angel Jesus Perez and Oni Vanderson 


| 1. Tactics for a wondrous individual: Silently standing not in the spotlight but in 


the underground. Pay for your lessons because they can bring you power. 
2. Make sure to give directions. You can make your work easier with organiza- 
_ tion. Good artwork is developed from passion & consider listening to suggestions. 

_ 3. Don't overthink: there's too many tasks in hand. Delegate choices, it’s a short 
| way that can feel long 
_ 4. You shade me from the vile sun because your camaraderie is my elixir. 


